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Mr. Stevenson Speaks to the Nation 


At the suggestion of the Board of Sponsors, the 
address by Adlai Stevenson to the Institute of Life 
Insurance on December 8, 1959 is published, al- 
most in its entirety, in this issue. It is worthy of 
the widest possible circulation because its major 
emphases transcend strictly partisan conflict and 
should receive wide bipartisan support. Because it 
touches on fundamental concerns of Christianity 
and Crisis, Dr. Niebuhr and Dr. Bennett comment 
on its major themes in editorials. 


THE EpirTors 


Mr. Stevenson’s speech received its greatest at- 
tention because of its suggestion on the steel strike 
and on collective bargaining in essential industries 
in general. But there is broader significance in all 
that he says about the relationship between public 
and private wealth. This is gradually becoming 
an issue that transcends the old debates about free 
enterprise and creeping socialism, about private 
initiative and the welfare state. It is the question 
whether or not a nation can do well those neces- 
sary things that private enterprise cannot do for 
profit and which the public as public can do best 
for itself. 

The shackles of our own individualistic ideology 
make us less and less able to compete successfully 
with the Communist planned society. They make 
us unable to meet our own needs as a people. They 
make our way of doing things a poor example for 
the uncommitted nations, perhaps driving them 
into the Communist camp, not because these na- 
tions want political or philosophical communism 
but because they want the results of Communist 
planning in the economic sphere. 

Though Mr. Stevenson always has his eye on the 


competition between the two systems, his emphasis 
is a positive one that is not tied primarily to de- 
fense against Communist achievements. He stresses 
the health and basic dynamism of our economy but 
sees it held back by our inability to give sufficient 
scope to public initiative in the public domain. 
He contrasts the waste of privately produced wealth 
with the niggardliness of public spending for na- 
tional necessities. He sees that the doctrinaire de- 
fenders of free enterprise really threaten our free 
way of life in the larger sense when he says: “Pub- 
lic spending in defense and research must have 
priority because survival depends upon it. Public 
spending on education, health, conservation and 
urban renewal must have priority because the dig- 
nity and grace of our free way of life depends upon 
it.” 

His call for a radical facing of our position as 
“the wealthiest society known to man” in a world 
where most people are poor is a fine statement of 
this side of our national responsibility. Mr. Steven- 
son puts well the combination of motives that 
should go into all that is done to help other na- 
tions raise their standards of living. There is here 
a rightful concern that they find an alternative to 
communism, and this is for both our sake and 
theirs. He speaks of our own “spiritual self-esteem,” 
and he hints at something more when he refers to 
“the Christian basis of our nation’s ethic.” There 
is no claim that we think or act as a nation of 
Christians, but it is within the bounds of truth to 
see “the Christian basis” of our life come through 
as a disturber of the national conscience. 

Voices like Mr. Stevenson’s, who here speaks as 
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one known chiefly as a political leader to a business 
audience, are signs that there is a national con- 
science that is open to such disturbance. 

J. GC. B. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST IS PARAMOUNT 


N ITS TREATMENT of the right of free col- 
lective bargaining in our society, Mr. Steven- 
son’s speech articulates the almost unanimous con- 
viction of both labor and management that the 
steel strike constitutes “the end of an era.” 

In its present form the exercise of this right, 
which he regards as essential to the operation of 
our kind of democratic capitalism, threatens the 
common welfare. The steel strike has thus marked 
the end of an era because it reveals that this lib- 
erty may become a threat to our national health 
and security, at least when exercised in one of the 
basic industries. In Mr. Stevenson’s words: “... the 
public interest is the paramount interest, and _ir- 
responsible private power is an intolerable danger 
to our beleaguered society.” 

One may question the adjective “private” in this 
description. But the development of large indus- 
trial units has made for ever larger centers of col- 
lective economic power in the great corporations 
and labor unions. A tolerable equilibrium between 
these two quasi-public but not private centers of 
power has on the whole made for justice in our 
highly technical society. But free bargaining be- 
tween them may threaten the common welfare if 
the public interest is not guarded in the bargain- 
ing process itself. The Taft-Hartley Act was in- 
tended to achieve this purpose, but it does so only 
by providing for the heavy hand of an injunction 
if the bargaining fails to succeed. 

Since Mr. Stevenson’s address, the Steel Workers 
have announced that a private poll of their mem- 
bership assures the fact that the workers, in a vote 
provided for by the Act at the end of the eighty- 
day injunction, will turn down the last company 
offer. Thus the strike will be on again. 

This fact makes Mr. Stevenson’s suggestion the 
more relevant. He proposes that the public inter- 
est be represented and guarded not after the break- 
down of the bargaining process but in the bargain- 
ing itself. He believes, rightly I think, that ap- 
pointed experts should participate in the bargain- 
ing process and that, among other powers, they 
should have the authority to postpone the dead- 
line of the strike. This deadline now is used as a 





kind of Damocles’ sword. Mr. Stevenson also be- 
lieves that collective bargaining should be more 
continuous and not confined to the few months 
before the expiration of a contract. 

Additional relevance is given to these proposals 
by information from reliable sources that Profes- 
sor George Taylor of the University of Pittsburgh, 
who was called in as a fact-finder by the President, 
could have settled the strike before he asked for 
the court injunction if the law had given the au- 
thority to intervene. He might have settled it by 
the simple expedient of publicly announcing that 
in his opinion the workers never would have sanc- 
tioned the strike for higher wages, but struck be- 
cause they regarded the companies’ position on the 
work rules as threatening their very existence. 

At any rate, Mr. Stevenson is right: the whole 
policy of protecting the public interest in the bar- 
gaining process must be revised in the light of a 
decade of experience with these two great quasi- 
sovereignties of management and labor in our very 
interdependent and highly technical civilization. 

R. N. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRIUMPHAL JOURNEY 


HE CRITICS may say that President Eisen- 

hower’s personal journey is not a substitute 
for an adequate foreign policy, but the observant 
world and our own nation have welcomed and 
approved it, despite some lingering apprehension 
that his exchange of visits with Khrushchev will 
relax tensions to the detriment of the Western al- 
liance. 

The chief reasons for the general approval are 
three. First, his trip gave the non-committed world 
a new and more adequate image of American pur- 
pose, in which the desire for peace has come to 
be more prominent than in the previous image. 
Rightly or wrongly ascribed to the late Mr. Dulles, 
it was an image of inflexible determination not 
to yield anything to the Russians, even if we had 
to go to the “brink of war.” 

As a matter of fact our nation must always have 
a double purpose: to strengthen the military, eco- 
nomic and political defenses of the non-commu- 
nist world; to prevent a nuclear war with a re- 
sourceful foe who may win many advantages over 
us in the next decades but who cannot be defeated 
in an ultimate war without wrecking the whole of 
our civilization. It is important that these two 
purposes be kept in proper balance and that the 
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desire for peace not be obscured by the desire to 
preserve and defend a comparatively “open so- 
ciety” against a form of totalitarianism. 

The second reason for regarding the President's 
journey as a great success concerns India, the chief 
protagonist in Asia of a democratic or semi-demo- 
cratic society in competition with the consistent 
collectivism of China. Walter Lippmann first called 
attention to the importance of the help and sym- 
pathy of the Western world for India in this fate- 
ful competition after his interview with Khrush- 
chev. 

Mr. Lippmann’s early suggestion about the im- 
portance of India may slightly color his present 
judgments, but it is worth recording that he be- 
lieves the President’s visit, combined with the 
Chinese aggression in Tibet and India, has opened 
an entirely new chapter in the relations between 
the U.S. and the Western world and this great 
Asian nation, which despite remnants of feudalism 
is certainly anxious to preserve and extend a demo- 
cratic society. 

The third reason for the general approval of 
the President’s great and triumphal journey is re- 
lated to the Western Summit conference, which 
furnished the climax of his trip. It is really too 
early to gauge fully the effect upon the Western 
alliance of the meeting of Macmillan, de Gaulle, 
Adenauer and Eisenhower. Obviously the emer- 
gence of the French President as a strong leader 
of a French nation with a strong sense of national 
purpose has both complicated the problems of the 
Western alliance and offered some new and crea- 
tive solutions to these unsolved problems. 

Even so vigorous a critic of the wartime Eisen- 
hower as the chief of the British Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, Lord Alanbrooke, who had a low esti- 
mate of Eisenhower's strategic gifts, was unstinting 
in his praise of the President’s talent for coordi- 
nating divergent strategies and personalities. The 
problems that he confronted in Paris challenged 
him at the point of his greatest gifts. Only time 
will tell how effectively he solved the problems of 
the Western alliance, the unity of which must con- 
tinue to be the inner core of strength of the non- 
communist world. R. N. 


THE TOUR RAISES QUESTIONS 


E ARE FORTUNATE in having as our 

President a man of infinite good will who 
genuinely desires peace. We are less fortunate in 
having as our President a man who seldom con- 
verts good intentions into policy decisions. 
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The ultimate test of the success of President 
Eisenhower’s precedent-shattering tour will be 
whether the Government of the United States can 
adopt policies that will to some extent fulfill the 
hopes that have been raised among the masses of 
Asia and the Middle East. 

If these hopes can be measurably fulfilled, his 
trip may well mark a turning point for the better 
in world history. If they are not, his trip will be 
followed by popular disillusionment in the coun- 
tries visited that will heighten tensions and in- 
crease the difficulty of avoiding war. 


No one who was in France in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Woodrow Wilson went to Europe 
to make peace can ever forget the hopes his visit 
aroused. Nowhere on his recent tour has Eisen- 
hower received a more hope-inspired or a more 
moving welcome than Wilson received from the 
peoples of Western Europe and particularly from 
the people of France. They felt their savior had 
arrived. Yet within a few months their feelings of 
affection and near adoration were turned into bit- 
ter resentment and hostility toward the United 
States because Wilson was not able to deliver what 
he had led the people of France to expect. 


The people of the United States, regardless of 
party, have one supreme duty during the next few 
months: to demand that their Chief Executive and 
their representatives in Congress adopt and carry 
through a policy that will to some reasonable ex- 
tent deliver what President Eisenhower has led the 
peoples of southern Asia and the Middle East to 
expect from us. To fail to do so would jeopardize 
the survival of freedom in this country and in the 
Western world. 


Two aspects of the tour were particularly dis- 
appointing. One was the President’s failure to visit 
the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
other was his visit to Madrid. 

The President missed a great opportunity when 
he failed to visit the ranking ecclesiastic of the en- 
tire Orthodox world. As a private citizen he called 
on the Pope in Rome. It was his bounden duty, 
therefore, to call on the Ecumenical Patriarch. Or, 
if he could not arrange to see the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch he should not have seen the Pope. 


From the standpoint of accomplishing the stated 
mission of his tour—namely the reduction of world 
tension—the Orthodox Church is in a position to 
contribute far more than the Roman Catholic 
Church in areas where tensions are greatest. One- 
half of the population of Russia has some current 
contact with the Orthodox Church. There is rea- 








son to believe that this church, after years of per- 
secution, is far more alive and vital now than it 
was in the days of the czars. More than one hun- 
dred million people in eastern Europe, the Middle 
East and Russia consider themselves Orthodox 
Christians and they all (including the Patriarchate 
of Moscow) recognize the primacy of the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Had the President extended the same courtesy 
to their church that he extended to the Church 
of Rome, it would have had great meaning for 
Christians behind the Iron Curtain, an act of states- 
manship far more effective in demonstrating the 
high purposes of our country than billions of words 
spoken by the Voice of America to the peoples of 
Russia. What kind of blindness is it in our Gov- 
ernment that prevents it from seizing an oppor- 
tunity of this kind? 

No weakness of the tour is of greater conse- 


quence than the visit to Madrid. For a President 
of the United States has now legitimized Franco 
—this Hitlerian stooge who hates everything for 
which the United States has traditionally stood. 
If there is such a thing as religious freedom, Franco 
is its enemy. If there is such a thing as political 
freedom, Franco is its enemy. If bills of rights 
have any value, Franco is dedicated to their de- 
struction. 

Having seen Khrushchev, was there any reason 
why the President should not have seen Franco? 
The difference is that we have not treated Khrush- 
chev as a friend, while we have given the impres- 
sion that Franco is one whose friendship we par- 
ticularly value. Has American policy become so 
vapid that we want to be friends with everybody? 
If that is the price we are willing to pay for peace, 
then it will be the peace of death. 

FRANCIS P, MILLER 


The Survival of the Free Society 


N A MATTER OF DAYS we enter a new dec- 
on Just as a hundred years ago, on the eve 
of the Civil War, we entered the decade of the six- 
ties that proved decisive to our republic, so in this 
century we are entering the same decade—on the 
eve of trials equally decisive. Therefore it seems to 
me not a time for uncritical self-congratulation but 
for critical self-examination. Shaw wrote: “The 
more things a man is ashamed of, the more re- 
spectable he is.” Well, I don’t think we are as re- 
spectable as we like to think. 

I don’t think we are shocked by the gross in- 
adequacies of our schools, or that our scientific 
achievements lag behind the Russians’. I don’t 
think we are ashamed or really much concerned 
about our decaying cities, about our neglected re- 
sources or the infirmity of our defenses, or about 
the implications of the growing disparity of living 
standards between the rich and the poor nations, 
or that America’s stature in the world has been 
declining while the crisis is mounting. 

And, finally, in the face of the most powerful 
and dangerous challenge our capitalist economic 
system and our democratic political system have 
ever confronted, I have seen little awareness of 
the public responsibility of private power. 

But the steel strike dramatizes the fact that we 
are at the end of an era. Everybody is agreed that 
this cannot happen again, that the public interest 
is the paramount interest, and that irresponsible 
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private power is an intolerable danger to our be- 
leaguered society. 

Our American tradition has been to disperse 
power and trust to luck to make power responsi- 
ble. James Madison, in the Federalist (No. 10), 
found safety from factions in having a great many 
of them, fighting over a large territory. But in 
order to have any confidence that if enough cen- 
ters of power contend they will make one another 
responsible, we must attribute to Providence a 
greater interest in the welfare of the American 
people than either our history or our merits would 
seem to justify. 

The time has come for us as a people, as a com- 
munity learning together, to learn how to assume 
conscious control of our destiny. If a society is to 
be free and just, all power in it must be made re- 
sponsible. We are certain of this when it comes 
to governmental power. When the Constitution 
was framed, government and the individual were 
the only two entities in society. Government was 
the one with the power. Now other centers of pow- 
er may have a more direct and drastic effect on 
the individual and on the life of the country than 
any eighteenth century government could have 
hoped to have. This raises new constitutional ques- 
tions. Where private groups—like big business and 
big labor—are performing public functions, they 
must be held to public responsibility. And one 
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may forecast with some certainty that the Supreme 
Court will increasingly hold them to this respon- 
sibility. 

But are the alternatives always between govern- 
mental control and letting private power run wild 
until it is checked by collision with other private 
powers? 

And if private power is to be made responsi- 
ble, we shall have to look to the centers of power, 
like the business community, to bring about this 
result. Businessmen will have to get over their 
neurosis about government, for government has a 
positive duty to see to it that business is directed 
to the common good. The same is true of labor. 
To the extent to which labor and management 
see to it that their activities are directed to this 
end, direct intervention in their affairs by govern- 
ment may be avoided. 

But in September it proved necessary—for the 
first time in our history—for government to es- 
tablish controls over the internal affairs of the la- 
bor unions—their constitutions, their elections, the 
administration of their offices—because of the irre- 
sponsibility of a comparatively few labor leaders. 
This was a failure not just for the unions, but for 
democracy. The system is weaker today than it 
would have been if labor had done for itself what 
government has now had to do for it. 

And now there is this bitter, stubborn failure 
of private responsibility in the steel industry. Al- 
though the public has been barred from knowing 
what is going on, it now appears that the crucial 
issue is not wages, but rather the handling of the 
problems arising from automation. And apparent- 
ly both sides are insisting on virtually absolute 
control over these decisions, without regard to the 
cost to the country. 

The basic failure was far deeper than the fact 
of the strike itself. Thoughtful men, who have 
championed collective bargaining as a keystone of 
a free economy, are now voicing concern about its 
capacity to cope with the problems of the techno- 
logical revolution—at a time when America cannot 
pay the price of nation-wide stoppages in its basic 
industries. 

By the end of January—unless earlier settlement 
is reached—the country will again be exposed, with 
no protection, to a steel strike. And in the spring 
the question will be whether the railroads will be 
operating or not. 

The impression created around the world by the 
spectacle of such failures in our vaunted demo- 
cratic capitalist system is lamentable. I suspect the 


country will no longer accept this state of affairs. 
And if there are more stoppages Congress may be 
expected to reflect the public temper in legisla- 
tion, which would not only stop strikes but might 
stop or seriously cripple collective bargaining too. 
The most likely prospect would be some form of 
compulsory arbitration, limited to the case itself. 


A New Labor Bill 


But it is now apparent that the emergency dis- 
putes provisions in the Taft-Hartley Act do not 
work and that a new and reasonable law is needed. 

I hope you will forgive my speaking of this last 
point in personal terms. “I told you so” has always 
seemed to me a demeaning phrase. But with your 
indulgence I want to quote from a speech on Labor 
Day, 1952, in Cadillac Square in Detroit, by a then 
candidate for President: 


“New methods must be found for settling 
national emergency disputes.... 

“We cannot tolerate shutdowns which 
threaten our national safety, even that of the 
whole free world. The right to bargain col- 
lectively does not include a right to stop the 
national economy.... 

“All the Taft-Hartley answer boils down 
to is that in national emergency disputes em- 
ployees shall be ordered to work for another 
80 days on the employer’s terms.... 

“What we need is a... law that will pro- 
vide for investigation and reporting to the 
public on the issues involved, one that will 
provide for more effective mediation between 
the parties . . . (Because these emergency 
cases are always different) the Congress should 
give to the President a choice of procedures 
when voluntary agreement proves impossible: 
seizure provisions geared to the circumstances; 
or arbitration; or a detailed hearing and a 
recommendation of settlement terms; or a re- 
turn of the dispute to the parties....” 


If there is excuse for this anecdotal intrusion it 
is only in the fact that I would propose today sub- 
stantially what I did then—except a little more so. 

The “choice of procedures” approach still seems 
to me the right one. I think of it as essentially a 
mediation approach but with real teeth in it, with 
the opportunity afforded for effective assertion of 
the public interest, and—if I may use the term here 
—with the inclusion of an “insurance policy” cov- 
ering the possible risk of mediation failure, with 
the public named as the beneficiary. 

I would add one proposal to my 1952 sugges- 
tion: the President should have authority to con- 
vene a special public board—a Board of Public Re- 
sponsibility—well in advance of the strike date in 








any key industry, perhaps as listed by Congress. 
The Board would meet with the parties to the dis- 
pute; it would express the public interest to the 
parties, keep the President advised, and perform 
whatever mediation functions appeared advisable. 
Its effectiveness would be immeasurably enhanced 
by the parties’ knowledge that the Board’s final 
responsibility—if its efforts at mediation should 
fail—would be to recommend to the President what 
further action should be taken. The possible forms 
of this further action, the “choice of procedures,” 
would include, to avoid any party’s confident re- 
liance on being “taken off the hook,” the possi- 
bility of no further action—assuming the situation 
permitted this. 

With such a law it is likely that no case would 
ever get to the final stage requiring the ultimate 
Presidential action. But if it did—if the parties 
were unable or unwilling to resolve their dispute, 
to exercise responsibility consonant with their pow- 
er—then I would see no reasonable objection to re- 
quiring that the dispute be taken out of their 
hands entirely; that the President be authorized 
in that case to require in one form or another that 
production be continued while the dispute was re- 
solved by process of reason rather than by subject- 
ing the economy to grievous injury. 

I have no illusions about this proposal. It will 
be objected to on the ground that it intrudes the 
Government into these cases at too early a stage. 
I think not. It was one thing to expect the public 
to accept the results of collective bargaining when 
that result represented the “decentralized decision 
making” of a thousand different sets of negotia- 
tions. But with the development of industry-wide 
bargaining, decisions affecting the entire economy 
are made by a small group of men sitting at a sin- 
gle table, and the public has no alternative to ac- 
cepting those decisions. I think it is entitled to be 
represented at that table in the restricted sense I 
have suggested. 

Also it will be said that this proposal involves 
a denial of the rights of labor and management to 
strike and to shut down a basic industry. It seems 
to me that this, too, is a legitimate and necessary 
implication of the decision to resort to industry- 
wide bargaining. The greater the power, the larger 
the responsibility. When the public is denied al- 
ternative sources of supply it is entitled to de- 
mand that the supply not be shut off. It was in a 
similar context of labor-management strife that Mr. 
Justice Brandeis once said: “All rights are derived 
from the purposes of the society in which they 
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exist; above all rights rises duty to the community.” 

All these changing circumstances demand funda- 
mental changes in the collective bargaining proc- 
ess. They will mean, I suspect, increased use by la- 
bor and management of various forms of con- 
tinuous bargaining, in place of the present prac- 
tice of concentrating all bargaining in the brief 
periods just before old contracts expire, while a 
strike bomb is set and ticking. 

Finally, let me repeat and emphasize the impor- 
tance of the fact that our economy and the society 
it serves will be weaker by whatever degree it is 
necessary for government to intrude upon the set- 
tlement of labor-management disputes in order to 
make private power responsible. 


Where is the Waste? 


But I wish our failure to display to a watchful, 
skeptical world the fullest wisdom and responsibil- 
ity of democratic capitalism was confined to labor- 
management relations. 

Increasingly in the past eighteen months I have 
become puzzled by the rising chorus of fear about 
this great and powerful economy. When a $500 
billion annual income is in sight; when we have 
the highest per capita income in human history; 
when we have weathered three recessions without 
a decline in consumer income; when catching up 
with American productivity has even become the 
—curiously un-Marxist—goal of our rivals, the Rus- 
sians—our leaders tell us we can spend on space 
research only half what we spend to store a single 
year’s surplus crop; we cannot afford to spend pro- 
portionately on education what the Russians spend, 
on welfare what the Scandinavians spend, on arms, 
I’m told, what the Chinese spend. We have half 
the free world’s gold and only twice since 1945 
have we had an adverse balance in our interna- 
tional payments, yet we attach with panicky haste 
the “Buy American” strings to our loans while ask- 
ing everyone else to end their trade restrictions. 

What is one to make of it all? 

On the one hand, we are the wealthiest people 
in history; on the other we teeter on the edge of 
bankruptcy. With goods fairly running out of our 
ears, we moan about the dangers of inflation. 

When our political and business leaders warn 
us that we are “spending ourselves into bankrupt- 
cy” they have only one kind of spending in mind 
—public spending derived from tax money or off- 
cial borrowing. Nobody cries “reckless spending” 
when perfectly good office buildings on Park Ave- 
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nue with years of life ahead of them are pulled 
down to make room for new ones carrying higher 
rents and higher profits. The charge of spending 
is hurled indeed against attempts at the other end 
of the same avenue to pull down ghastly tenements 
and rehouse families with the elements of human 
decency. There is no outcry about business expense 
accounts that equal in a year what a primary school 
teacher can earn in a decade. Who asks what cost 
to our economy day by day is added by including 
in the cost of every product the packaging and 
persuasion to buy what in many cases people do 
not really want? 

Where, then, is the waste? Surely not in the pub- 
lic domain. 

In short, what the prophets of bankruptcy and 
collapse really mean is that all government expen- 
ditures must be held to a minimum while the flood 
of private consumption goes up unchecked, even 
if the consumption is of marginal human value. 
There is more here than a matter of priority and 
value. For it is precisely in the public domain that 
the Communists present their most dangerous 
threat. To refuse to meet the challenge in the 
area of government spending is ideology in reverse. 
Unless we are prepared to spend not what we can 
“afford” but what we need in such areas as defense, 
economic aid, education and basic research—to 
name only the four chief areas of Communist chal- 
lenge—it is not just our free enterprise system that 
we are putting in jeopardy, it is the survival of 
free society itself. 

I think we are evading this issue. I think we 
have underrated the Soviet challenge. Their atom 
bombs came long before we expected. Sputnik was 
an ugly surprise to us. Now they have pinned their 
colors to the moon, and even sent us photographs 
of its back side. Four years ago I often warned 
about the implications of rapid Soviet economic 
growth. It makes no difference that prominent poli- 
ticians—not of my party!—broadly hinted that I 
might be a disloyal American. But it does make 
a difference if we are still making the mistake of 
underestimating our rivals—perhaps as an easy es- 
cape from the disagreeable fact that public spend- 
ing, far from falling, very probably ought to in- 
crease; that taxes, far from falling, may have to be 
higher, at least until disarmament or an accelerated 
rate of economic growth gives us adequate re- 
sources. 


The point is that business carries a heavy share 
of the burden of foresight, understanding and lead- 
ership not to put the last least triviality of private 


spending ahead of public needs in priority and 
esteem. Public spending in defense and research 
must have priority because survival depends upon 
it. Public spending on education, on health, con- 
servation and urban renewal must have priority 
because the dignity and grace of our free way of 
life depends upon it. 

And there is another priority—the question 
whether as a community, we, the wealthiest so- 
ciety known to man, can keep our spiritual self- 
esteem and offer the poor underdeveloped coun- 
tries an alternative to communism as a method 
of economic modernization. 

Regardless of the Communist competition in 
these areas, we have to go no further than the 
Christian basis of our nation’s ethic to know how 
this issue will be decided. While we double and 
treble our standards of life, the meager living of 
nearly half our fellow men on this planet threatens 
to diminish further. For example, between India’s 
per capita income of $60 and our own, about 
$2,000, the job is already as great as the gulf be- 
tween Dives and Lazarus, and it is growing wider. 

Now that Asian attention is riveted on the Presi- 
dent’s journey, how incalculable might be the ef- 
fect if we were to choose Delhi to announce a new 
and sustained Western effort to aid world growth 
and world investment. For in India live nearly half 
the inhabitants of the emergent areas. 


Seeds of Destruction: 
Complacency and Apprehension 


I have talked to you leaders of a great essential 
business about our failures because I have seen 
little sign of any challenging, positive approach to 
the great problems of our time. In the most radi- 
cal and revolutionary epoch of man’s history, our 
dominant concerns seem almost wholly defensive. 
We are not spurred on by the positive opportuni- 
ties of world building and nation building inher- 
ent in our position as the most fabulously endowed 
people mankind has ever seen. 

On the contrary, our foreign policy is dominated 
by fear of communism, our domestic policy by fear 
of “inflation.” Economic assistance programs have 
been sold chiefly as a means of checking the Com- 
munists, never as our creative part in extending 
the technological revolution to the rest of man- 
kind. The spur to our exploration of the solar sys- 
tem and scientific research has not been our rest- 
less desire to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge. It has been irritation with the Russian 





achievements. Interest in greater excellence in edu- 
cation flared up not because we want every free 
citizen to exercise to the full his innate talents 
and capacities, but because our rivals are producing 
more scientists and technologists. 

So let us assess our needs—our need to maintain 
equality of military strength until controlled dis- 
armament takes its place, our need for better edu- 
cation, our need for wider research, a greater thrust 
into outer space, our need for decent cities where 
segregation and delinquency give ground in the 
wake of redevelopment and renewal, our need to 
conserve our national resources, above all, water. 

All these needs—domestic, foreign and military 
—will cost more money, at least until we can make 
some progress with disarmament. But keeping the 
budget down isn’t as imperative as keeping our 
heads up. 

I think our needs could be covered by existing 
tax rates at higher levels of economic growth. But 
I am sure that if our political leadership defines 
the tasks with clarity and conviction, we will ap- 
prove what is necessary to fulfill our national pur- 
pose whatever the sacrifice—higher taxation in 
years when the private economy is running at full 
stretch, for instance, budgetary deficits in times of 
slack, restraint upon wages and profits to slow 
down inflationary pressure, less emphasis on pri- 
vate rights and more on public responsibility. 

But the recompense will be to see American so- 
ciety once more the pacesetter in human affairs, 
to see freedom once more the great challenger on 
the human scene. For this, surely, is the crux. An 
attitude of unadventurous conservatism cannot 
stand for long as the creative image of freedom. 
I tremble for our future—and for the world’s fu- 
ture—if growth, thrust, initiative and the vast new 
frontiers of science are felt to be the prerogative 
of Communist discipline and drive, if “the shot 
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heard around the world” has been silenced by the 
shot around the moon. 

Today not rhetoric but sober fact should bid us 
believe that our curious combination of compla- 
cency and apprehension, of little aims and large 
fears, has within it the seed of destruction first 
for our own community, and then for the larger 
hope that, as science and technology bring the na- 
tions inescapably together, freedom, not tyranny, 
will be the organizing principle of the society of 
man. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


What Principles, Mr. Fitch? 


TO THE EDITORS: I am behind with my read- 
ing of Christianity and Crisis and have just got 
around to Robert E. Fitch on “The Obsolescence of 
Ethics” (Nov. 16). 

My good friend, the Sage of Berkeley, is as al- 
ways both eloquent and precise about what he 
does not like: he is restive with contextualism and 
opposed to adultery and moral anarchism. But as 
to what he does like I find him vague. Being 
against sin he is keen on ethics, and in general he 
prefers principles to “‘gull-like swoops.” 

If he would go on to tell us what principles and 
why, he might save some of us laboring contex- 
tualists a great deal of onerous toil. 

ALEXANDER MILLER 


Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 
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